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THE ALDINE. 




"KING BABY." 

His sceptre is a raltle, 

His throne is mother's arms ; 
He reigns a tiny tyrant, 

In all his dimpled charms ! 
Yet round his royal presence 

Our loving hearts entwine : 
Dictator of the cradle,. 

And king by right divine ! 

Whatever be his mandates, 

No courtiers dare rebel ; 
His mother"s chief of the household. 

Prime minister as well ! 
In yon perambulator, 

His downy car of state, 
Exacting, rosy monarch, 

What triumphs on him wait I 

In purple ease and splendor, 

Long, long he seeks to reign ; 
All hints of nose disjointed 

He smiles at with disdain ! 
Alas ! that royal greatness 

Should ever be disowned ; 
Here comes a tiny stranger - 

King Baby is dethroned. — George Cooper. 



WANDERINGS IN PORTUGAL. 

Madame de Stakl once characterized architecture 
as " frozen music." It was a singular conceit of the 
old French lady, but much may be drawn from it. 
The feeling which comes over one, on standing before 
a noble building, is not like that experienced on look- 
ing at a beautiful picture. In the picture, while we 
admire the execution, we are, at the same time, made 
conscious of some incident. Even in landscapes, the 
season or time of day is impressed upon us. But 
while carried away by some sublime strain of music 
the senses are wrapped in a subtle enjoyment, which 
escapes the grasp of a positive idea. It may be said 
that architecture is material. So it is, as far as the 
simple elements of marble, stone, and plaster are con- 
cerned ; but the feeling which they produce upon the 
mind, when wrought into majestic harmony by some 
master- soul, is as if some wonderful, perfected strain 
of music had been caught, as it throbbed through the 
air, and changed into stone. 

When one speaks of the architecture of Portugal, 
it is like taking up a book with all its leaves uncut. 



THE CA.SA DO CAPITULO. 

Traveling has been so inconvenient and slow in that 
country, that it has not yet been visited by any one 
thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of me- 
diaeval art, and competent to give a careful and ac- 
curate description of the ancient architectural treas- 
ures to be found there. When properly explored, we 
may be surprised at the results. At present, we must 
draw our conclusions from the imperfect descriptions 
of travelers along the most frequented routes near 
the sea-coast. 

It is affirmed that there is no European country 
which has less interesting ecclesiology than Portugal. 
So far as known, it seems to possess a style exclu- 
sively its own, which is not met with beyond the 
limits of that country. Some writers have classed it 
as " modern Norman-Gothic," but this scarcely seems 
to coverall the infinite variety and mingling together 
of various ancient ideas. Very many specimens have 
been injured in modern times. The French invasion, 
the great earthquake, and the mania of the eighteenth 
century for rebuilding, have destroyed much, and 
what beauty many buildings may have originally 
possessed has been ruined. 

The principles of pure Gothic art appear either to 
have been misapprehended or unknown in Portugal, 
and a lavish amount of expenditure in carving and 
ornament thought the best means of attaining beauty. 
The exuberant ornamentation is mostly of a semi- 
oriental character, and the richness in figure sculp- 
ture and architectural carving is impressive and 
pleasing, in spite of all that may be said against its 
taste. The style may be called " extraordinary and 
ultra-fantastic," and would be rejected by connois- 
seurs ; but, as an English traveler in Portugal says : 
" There can be no question that, whether we pause 
over the exterior, with its magnificent porch, so 
richly adorned with sculpture, or whether we exam- 
ine the interior, with its tall and slender columns, 
sculptured from top to bottom, the deeply cut mould- 
ings and decorations of a variety of forms, we are 
always impressed with the elaborate finish and ex- 
quisite beauty of the whole. And this feeling of ad- 
miration is, doubtless, not a little enhanced by the 
pleasure of finding something distinctive and pecul- 
iar to the country, in lieu of a style prevalent else- 
where." 

Architecture is essentially a useful art, for a build- 



ing would at once fall short of its object were it not 
in some way suited to the convenience or require- 
ments of man, and. the form and ornamentation is 
simply a gratification of human taste. If the form 
is impressive, and the ornamentation suggestive of 
graceful and beautiful thought, surely it should not 
be utterly rejected because it is not in accordance 
with old and established architectural laws and regu- 
lations. 

Many of the finest specimens of Portuguese archi- 
tecture are in or near Lisbon ; but, passing northward 
along the coast, many buildings are found of great in- 
terest to the ecclesiologist. 

Santarem, an Estremaduran town, lying about forty 
miles north of Lisbon on the Oporto railroad, pos- 
sesses several very interesting specimens of church 
architecture. The town itself occupies the same site 
as the ancient Scalabis of the Romans, and has wit- 
nessed very important events in Portuguese history. 
It is situated upon a hill overlooking the Tagus; 
bathing its feet, as it were, in the waters of that river, 
while its narrow and badly paved streets run upwards 
toward the summit of the hill, from which may be 
seen, far away on the southern horizon, the seven 
hills of Lisbon. There are remains of old walls about 
the city with ancient watch-towers, and, by examining 
the ruins carefully, one may find vestiges of gateways, 
through one of which Alfonso I. entered the city as 
conqueror. The churches and convents of Santarem 
are rich in old mosaics and curious specimens of 
Moorish ornamentation. 

Thirty miles farther northward is Thomar, where is 
the wondertul Casa do Capitulo, otherwise known as 
the " Monastery of Christ," which combines both 
classic and Gothic form and feeling in a very curious 
fashion. It is literally incrusted with most exquisite 
carving, the pillars and windows twined about with 
the wreaths of a thousand flowers. A traveler speaks 
of it as follows: "The odd mixture of extreme en- 
richment, grotesque forms, and wild, fanciful devi- 
ation from recognized and ordinary arrangements, is 
exceedingly remarkable. The mixture of round, oval, 
square, and pointed forms will not fail to excite the 
wonder, and, perhaps, the ridicule of the North Euro- 
pean. But this is not the right feeling with which 
to approach these remarkable ruins. The vast abun- 
dance of ornamentation seems almost to have over- 



